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THIS WEEK: and entitled ‘Dublin, July,’ which gives 
Wilson and ‘Sir Thomas More’ ... ... ... 237 +| account of the present position of the Irish 
The Plague at Marseille .. .. .. .- .. 240 | Free State from the political, economic and 
Trial of Charles !... .. .. 20 = moral points of view. 


ES AND QUERIES is published every 
Onriday, at 20, High Street, High Wycombe, 
Bucks (‘'elephone: Wycombe 306). Subscrip- 


tions (£2 2s. a year, U.S.A. $10.67, including | 


stage, two half-yearly indexes and two cloth 
pading cases, or £1 15s. 4d. a year, U.S.A. $8.56 
without binding cases) should be sent to the 
Manager. ‘The London Office is at 14, Burleigh 
Street, W.C.2 (Telephone: Chancery 8766), where 
the current issue is on sale. Orders for back 
numbers, indexes and bound volumes should be 
sent either to London or to Wycombe; letters 
for the Editor to the London Office. 


Memorabilia. 


E recommend to lovers of Dumas an 
article by Mr. W. H. Helm in the 
October Cornhill, which brings before us a 
little known narrative by the Maréchal de 
Tessé (he was near enough to the times to be 
fifteen at the date of Anne of Austria’s death) 
wherein appears the story of Buckingham and 
the Queen very much as we have it in ‘ Les 
trois Mousquetaires,’ and as we do not get it 
in the Mémoires of Courtilz de Sandras, which 
is taken to be the original fount of Dumas’s 
mighty work. M. G. Bagnani has a short, 
but good paper on the reasons why Hannibal 
did not march from Cannae to besiege Rome. 
He stresses the strength of Rome as a fortress. 
Mr. P. BE. Matheson’s article, ‘ A German 
View of England in 1784’ is an account of 
the book about England, written in German 
and then by himself translated into English, 
of one Wendeborn, who was for many years 
minister of the German church on Ludgate 
Hill. Wendeborn was a kindly, but also a 
thorough and searching observer; he records 
several contrasts between Englishmen and 
other nations in favour of Englishmen, but he 
criticises the University system, and laughs 
at the duty on imported books, fixed by 
weight. Here he tells a story about Newton, 
who went to the Custom House to get a 
wonderful mathematical instrument sent by 
some foreign savant as a gift to the Royal 
Society, and on being asked by the officers 
what it was worth, answered warmly, ‘‘ Do 
you think I can determine its value? It is of 
infinite value!’’? Whereupon the Customs 


officers valued it accordingly. 


[s the Fortnightly Review for October will 
be found an article, signed ‘‘ MacDara,”’ 


| 
| 


| 


At the end, as out- 
standing evidence of the moral stability of 
Ireland, the writer brings forward the new 
prevalent outlook on the movement there for 
animal welfare. ‘‘ It has been alleged,’’ he 
says, ‘‘ possibly not without justification, 
that Celtic nations are not good to the dumb 
creation. In ancient Ireland, however, an 
extraordinary regard was shown for animals, 
and a special code of laws safeguarding every 
individual animal was taken over from the 
pagan law-makers and made an essential part 
of the new Christian ordinances. In her 
greatest and kindliest days the Irish leaders 
made Ireland a paradise for the dumb crea- 
tion, teaching that this was the law of God.” 
This teaching had long ago lapsed, but is now, 
our author says, being vigorously revived. 


The heads of the Church are ordering humane 


treatment of animals; priests are joining 


_animal welfare societies ; the police are active 


participants in the movement. Along with 
this is said to go a lively interest in the ques- 
tion whether animals are not immortal, recal- 
ling St. Bernard’s opinion that Christ came 
to save both man and beast, and the saying of 
St. Thomas Aquinas that at the Last Day 
animals will bear their testimony for or 
against their masters. 


NDER ‘Current Art Notes’ in this 
month’s Connoisseur, it is stated that the 
British Antique Dealers’ Association, which 
is doing excellent work towards the abolition 
of duties levied on antiquities entering the 
Dominions, having been asked by the New 
Zealand authorities, when removing the 
embargo, to invent a method for certifying 
that pieces claiming to be imported free of 
duty are over a century old, has suggested 
affixing to such pieces a mark, of which the 
design has been adapted from the shield of 
the Association. This mark is a small cir- 
cular transfer label, which, when its purpose 
has been served, can be easily removed: the 
circles of lettering, the inner: Ars non habet 
head of Benvenuto Cellini surrounded by two 
inimicum nisi ignorantiam, the outer ‘‘ The 
British Antique Dealers Association,’’ and 
whatever has so been marked is certified by 
the Association as fulfilling the conditions for 
free entry into the country concerned. The 
number contains an illustrated article on a 
subject which has recently interested our 
correspondents, to wit, ‘Coade’s Artificial 
Stone,’ by Mr. Henry Clay. 


928, 
_| 
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(THE article we have enjoyed most in the new 

Print Collector’s Quarterly is that by Mr. 
C. A. Nicholson on the ‘ Prints of Elsie Hen- 
derson.’ A story told in it may illustrate 
how much may be behind a_ poster which 
millions of people look at casually in an 
Underground Station. Elsie Henderson— 
whose work is studies of wild animals—was 
given in 1917, an order for a poster to be so 
displayed. Twenty-five drawings of animals 
were to be grouped about a central panel which 
contained lettering inviting the youth of Lon- 
don to a closer study of nature. Day after 
day, night after night, the artist worked, 
making and rejecting successive drawings, in 
the endeavour to produce of all these designs 
a really harmonious whole. The work was 
done within the stipulated time, was printed, 
and was acclaimed on its appearance, we are 
told, by Professor Lethaby, as a stupendous 
poster. But the eyestrain and over-work, 
which the unsparing conscience of the artist 
imposed upon her, impaired her sight and 
broke her health for two whole years. 


[THE number of Literis for September, 1928, 

contains an interesting review by Dr. 
Margoliouth of the book on ‘ Damascus,’ pub- 
lished at Berlin and Leipzig five or six years 
ago by Herren Watzinger and Wulzinger, 
German officers who prosecuted their topo- 
graphical studies there during the war. 
Spain is here rather to the fore in Mr. 
Entwistle’s review of five works of Mr. Aubrey 
Bell—chief among them the Life of Luis de 
Leon—and in Mr. Bell’s own review of Pro- 
fessor Caroline Bourland’s study of ‘ The 
Short Story in Spain.’ M. Jean Plattard 
discusses Mr, A. F. Chappel’s ‘The Enigma 
of Rabelais.’ 


THE Press at the beginning of this week 

published accounts of a little girl under 
the care of the Willesden Board of Guar- 
dians who is described as ‘‘a_ case of 
atavism,’’ ‘‘a little wild animal’”’ in her 
habits. She is three and a half years of 
age, pretty, and the picture of health, but 
prowls round her cot, tears up whatever 
material she is dressed in (she has cost the 
Guardians £1 a week in torn garments), and 
for her own safety and that of other children 
in the ward has had to be confined—clothed in 
sack-cloth—in a cot fitted with such high bars 
that it is virtually a cage, and under constant 
special guard. The Ministry of Health has 
been appealed to to find a home for her. It 
would be interesting to know what are the 
little thing’s antecedents, 


(UR readers will have noted with satisfac. 

tion the account in last Monday’s Time 
of the dinner and presentation to our valued 
correspondent Dr, G. C. Moore Smith, 
Emeritus Professor of English Language and 
Literature at Sheffield University, on the 
occasion of his seventieth birthday. The 
dinner in his honour was held at King’s 
College, London, and the hommage consisted 
of a volume containing a bibliography of his 
various books, papers and articles, together 
with a cheque representing the balance of the 
fund; these were presented to him by Pro. 
fessor Sir Charles Firth. We cordially 
associate ourselves with the congratulations 
and good wishes of the distinguished com- 


pany. 
Two Hundred Years Ago. 


From The Daily Post, Saturday, October 5, 
1728. 


Not Acted this Seafon. 
By His Majefty’s Company of Comedians, 


At the Theatre Royal in Drury-lane, this 
prefent Saturday, being the 5th Day of 
October, will be prefented, A Tragedy call’d The 
MOURNING BRIDE, Written by Mr. Con- 
greve. The Part of Ofmyn by Mr. Elrington; 
the King, Mr. Mills; Gonfalez, Mr. Cory; 
Garcia, Mr. Williams; Heli, Mr. Boman; 
Almeria, Mrs. Thurmond; Zara, Mrs. Porter; 
Leonora, Mrs. Shireburn. 


By the Company of Comedians, 
At the New Theatre in the Hay-market on 
Tuefday next, being the Eighth of October, 
will be prefented, The BEGGAR’s OPERA. 
The Part of POLLY by Mrs. Warp. 
All Perfons that want Places to be kept are 
defired to fend to Mr. Fribourg’s, Maker of 


Rappee Tobacco, under the Theatre. Boxes 4s. 
Pit 2s. 6d. Gallery 1s. 


There having been fo great a Demand for | 


The LONDON EVENING-POST 
Of Thurfday laft 
Wherein was Printed 
A PROPOSAL 
HUm!y offered to the Confideration of the 
Right Hon. the Lord Mayor, Court of 
Aldermen and Recorder of the City of 
London; as alfo to his Majefty’s Juftices of 
the Peace for the County of Middlefex and 
City and Liberty of Weftminfter, for 
Preventing 
STREET-ROBBERIES, 
That the fame is now REPRINTED, and 
may be had at all the Pamphlet Shops....- 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. 

FURTHER NOTES ON ROBERT 

WILSON AND ‘ SIR THOMAS MORE.’ 


(See cliv. 237, 259, 335, 465). 


amore think that Mr. 8. O. Appy is 
entitled to deduce from Thomas Bayly’s 
letter to Thomas Bawdewin, dated 25 April, 

1581, that ‘The Three Ladies of London, 

printed in 1584, and probably written c. 

1581, was Wilson’s first play, on the ground 
chat the playwright is merely described in 

the letter as ‘‘ Leycestrii comitis servus 
(fidibus pollens) and that there is 
reference to his activities as a dramatist. — 
There is some definite proof that Wilson was 
engaged in dramatic work at least two years 
earlier. Stephen Gosson, in his vitriolic 
attack on the Stage, in ‘The School of 
Abuse’ (1579), mentions four “‘ good playes 
and sweete playes ’’—‘ The Jew,’ ‘ Ptolemy,’ 
‘The Blacksmith’s Daughter,’ and. his own 
‘Catiline’s Conspiracies,’ the object of which 
was ‘too showe the rewarde of traytors in | 
Catilin, and the necessary government of 
learned men, in the person of Cicero, which 
forsees every danger that is likely to happen, 

and forstalles it continually ere it take 
effect.”’ A spirited reply to Gosson’s tract 
appeared soon afterwards from the pen of 


Thomas Lodge, who, in his ‘ Defence of | 
Poetry’ (1579), accused the author of 
plagiarising from Wilson’s ‘Short and 
Sweet ’ : 


Tell me, Gosson, was all your owne you wrote | 
there? did you borrow nothing of your neygh- 


bours? Out of what booke patched you out 
Cicero’s Oration? Whence set you Catilin’s | 
Invective? . . . Beleve me I should preferr | 


Wilson’s Shorte and sweete if I were judge, a_ 
peece surely worthe prayse, the practice of a_ 
good scholler. 

Henslowe’s Diary* records payments, 21-29 
Aug., 1598, to Chettle and Wilson for ‘ Cati- 
line’s Conspiracy’ (now lost), which may 
have been a revision of Wilson’s earlier play. 

Dr. TANNENBAUM commences his note with 
the statement that my advocacy of Robert 
Wilson’s claim to the authorship of the three 
MS. pages (‘ More,’ II. iv. 1-172) is based 
essentially on two propositions: (i) that the 
first scene of ‘More’ is by the same author 


* ii. 196 (ed. Greg). 


‘his ‘ Booke of Sir Thomas More’ he 
_“ proved that Munday was not only the pen- 
-man, but also the author, of the major por- 
tion of the play, including sc. i.” 


as the insurrection scene; (ii) that the hand- 
writing of the three MS. pages is undoubtedly 
Wilson’s. But that is not so. In reality, 
my whole case for Wilson rests primarily on 
a number of cogent parallels in phraseology 
and ideas between the three MS. pages and 
Wilson’s works, and it was for this reason 
that I undertook a preliminary survey of his 
plays. Since writing my previous article, I 
have discovered a parallel between the insur- 
rection scene (ll. 119-128) and the following 
passage from a tract by Wilson, entitled 
‘Martine Mar-sixtus’ (1591): 

Such offences as are committed against our 
privat state, or particular person, wee may and 
must forgive them, yea, though they be seventy 
seaven times committed, but an _ indignity 
offered to the person of a King, toucheth even 
God himself, because they represent the 
maiesty of God, for which God graceth them 
with a title of his owne. 

Dr. TANNENBAUM next maintains a 

as 


That 
Munday was the penman of the play I 
agree (this was established long ago), but I 
join issue with him when he attempts to 
assign to Munday the authorship of prac- 
tically the whole of the earlier draft. In 
the book to which he refers, Dr. TANNENBAUM 
gives a list of fourteen emendations made by 
Munday in the original version, and infers 
that this same writer was sole author or 
co-author of the eight scenes in which these 
alterations occur, and that the text was 
altered currente calamo.* A share in six 
other scenes is also assigned to him on lit- 
erary and linguistic grounds,+ so that to 
Munday are attributed fourteen out of the 
sixteen scenes in the first draft. It does not 


occur to Dr. TANNENBAUM that an emendation 


by Munday does not necessarily imply his 
authorship of the original, and that the hap- 
hazard usage of the pronouns thou, ye and 
you may be due to his réle as the scribe. If | 
Dr. TANNENBAUM will turn to Addition Vt he 

will there find that, in transcribing five lines - 
by Heywood (‘ More,’ IIT. iii. 1-5), hand C 
has made fourteen orthographical changes. 
Yet it ishardly likely that Dr. Tannensaum 


* © Booke of Sir Thomas Moore,’ 24-9. Dr. 
TANNENBAUM’S statement that “ for to ” is pecu- 
liar to Act IV (tive times) is incorrect; it also ' 
occurs in IT, iv. 246. 

+ Ibid., 32. 

t ‘Sir Thomas More’ 


(Malone Society Re- 
print), 89. 
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would declare hand ©, and not Heywood, to 
be the author of these lines. Moreover, it 
was Munday’s practice, as Mr. W. J. Law- 
rence has observed,* to make latinised act and 
scene divisions in his plays, and in ‘ More’ 
this is completely lacking. In view of the 
connecting links between the insurrection 
scene and the rest of une play, and the fact 
that Wilson did not usually divide his plays 
into acts and scenes, it is highly probable that 
the original draft was written by Wilson, 
and then transcribed and slightly revised by 
Munday. To Wilson, ‘‘ the father of inter- 
ludes,”’ one can, with a certain degree of 
safety, accord ‘ More,’ IV. i., which contains 
the interlude presented by the Lord Car- 
dinal’s players before More and his guests. 

Dr. TANNENBAUM also states that I was in 
error in proclaiming a common authorship 
for ‘ More ,’ I. i., and the insurrection scene. 
What I should have said was that the author 
of the insurrection scene (or perhaps the 
original author of this scene) was responsible 
for the earlier draft of the first scene in 
‘ More.’ There are, however, several 
points to be borne in mind. In_ the 
first place, several years may have elapsed 
between the composition of the original 
draft and the various additions, so that 
one must be careful not to pre-judge the issue 
by stylistic differences. Secondly, Prof. 
Pollard+ has noted that in the first scene of 
‘More,’ which is in prose, there are a dozen 
decasyllabics, and from this he infers quite 
reasonably that this scene shows signs of being 
a prose version of one originally in verse. 
Thirdly, agreement has not yet been 
reached as to tha exact extent the insur- 
rection scene itself has undergone revision. 
Prof. Chambers+ boldly declares that 
‘references in the other scenes make it 
clear that, in the first draft, what More 
did was to secure, in exchange for a 
promise of pardon, the surrender of the 
crowd, terrorised by the threat of present 
death,’’ but not a single scrap of evidence 
does he advance in support of this contention. 
Indeed, one has only to glance at the original 
draft to see that the above statement is not 
founded on fact. Thus, Surrey avers (I. iii. 
88-91) that More 

backt with other grave and sober men, 
May by his gentle and perswasive speeche 
Perhaps prevaile more then we can with 
power. 
* * Pre-Reformation Stage Studies,’ p. 388. 
+ ‘Shakespeare’s Hand in Sir Thomas More,’ 


+ Ibid., 180. 


And the remarks of other speakers through- 
out the play are couched in a similar strain, 
Not only are there points of contact between 
the whole of the insurrection scene and other 
portions of the play (including sc. i.), but 
the ideas in ‘‘ the three pages ”’ are a natural 
corollary to those in the preceding scenes and 
do not conflict in any way with those that 
follow in the original draft. In other words 
they are not Shakespearian, but Wilsonian 
in character. On this aspect of the problem, 
the reader should consult Prof. Schiicking’s 
penetrating essay in the Review of English 
Studies,* where he will find a complete 
demolition of the assertion that in the first 
172 lines of the insurrection scene we have 
the tone and temper, the turns and twists of 
expression, and the language and ideas of 
Shakespeare, either in the days of his appren- 
ticeship or in the middle period of his career, 

Dr. TannenBaum’s final point is that 
Wilson’s handwriting resembles that of 
the insurrection scene only in that they are 
both fluent, more or less graceful, fairly 
rapid, neat, legible, well-formed, old English 
hands, but they bear no personal resemblances 
to each other.’’ Now it must be apparent to 
all those who have occupied themselves with 
the problem of the three-page addition that, 
owing to the meagre specimens at our disposal 
of Shakespeare’s handwriting, it is well nigh 


impossible to pronounce authoritatively on — 


paleographic grounds upon its genuineness 
as a Shakespeare holograph.+ And even in 
the case of those dramatists whose extant 
handwriting is not limited to six signatures. 
identification on the bibliotic evidence is not 
always conclusive, for ‘‘ fluent Elizabethan 
penmen, lay as well as professional, often wrote 
two or even three different hands.’’ It is not 
surprising, therefore, to find Dr. TAnney- 
BAUM himself commenting on “‘ how different 
Robert Wilson’s receipt of June 2, 1598, looks 
from that of November 8, 1599.7 + Hand 
D may, or may not, be Wilson’s, but I still 
maintain that the diction and sentiments of 
these 172 lines are substantially his, and 
that whoever wrote ‘‘ the three pages”’ (if 
they are not by Wilson) must have copied 


* Vol. i. no. 1. (1925). 

+ One can only endorse Dr. Tannensavy’s 
opinion that “the test of handwriting is at 
present overwhelmingly against the assump- 
tion” that Shakespeare wrote “ the three 
pages ” (‘ Booke,’ etc., p. 69). Both the internal 
and external evidence utterly confute, however, 
identification of hand C as 

yd’s. 

Ibid., 67. 
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almost verbatim from Wilson’s original 


draft. 
Nor is it possible to agree with the theory 
of Prof. Pollard and his colleagues that the 


three-page addition was written by Shakes-. 


peare (or by any other dramatist) in antici- 
pation of trouble with the censor. Dr. Greg 
frankly confesses that he ‘“‘ cannot quote any 
certain instance of an alteration made by 
Tilney himself in the portions of the play 
that have undergone revision ”’ ;* which leads 
one to the rational deduction that the censor’s 
prohibition was merely directed against the 
original draft. If the insurrection scene 
had been the only scene that had been 
revised; if several other scenes, perfectly 
innocuous in character, had not been sub- 
jected to the same process, purely and 
simply for artistic and dramatic considera- 
tions; if Heywood had not introduced a num- 
ber of objectionable expressions in II. ii., 
which doubtless would have been deleted by 
the censor in conformity with his treatment 
of the original draft; if hand C in II. iii. 
had not taken advantage of Tilney’s emenda- 
tions to speak of ‘‘ the amazed Lombards,” 
then there might have been an element of 
plausibility in the theory that ‘‘ the three 
pages ’’ represented an anticipatory attempt 
to placate the censor. As it is, there is no 
justification for making a sharp distinction 
between the pages in hand D and the other 
additions, nor for Dr. Greg’s utterancet that 
“every indication in the manuscript points 
to its having been submitted for licence in its 
present form.’’ The custom in Elizabethan 
times was to submit a fair clean copy, like 
Munday’s transcript, and not a patchwork 
arrangement, containing several sheets mis- 
placed, two versions of some scenes and the 
handwriting of six different dramatists. 
Would not also the various additions have 
been transcribed by Munday (or even by 
hand C) and then fitted into their context, 
before being presented for the censor’s 
approval ? 

Again, the four writers whose hands have 
been definitely established in the play are 
Munday, Chettle, Heywood and Dekker, and 
it is a most curious fact that Shakespeare is 
never known to have collaborated with any 
one of these dramatists, nor is there any 
secure basis upon which we can affirm that 
any one of them ever wrote a line for the 
Chamberlain’s, the company with which 


Bg “More’ (Malone Society Reprint), Intro., 


+ Ibid., Tntro., xiv. 


| Shakespeare was associated throughout the 


whole of his dramatic career. A date of com- 
position, c, 1593-4, has been suggested for 
‘More,’ since during this period there was 
some form of amalgamation between the 
Admiral’s and Chamberlain’s companies, but 
there is no proof that Heywood was engaged 
in dramatic work prior to his employment by 
the Admiral’s in June, 1594, when they began 
their independent existence at the Rose, and 
I doubt very much whether Dekker com- 
menced authorship as early as 1594. A date 
c, 1595, favoured by Dr. Percy Simpson, on 
the ground of an allusion to the scouring of 
Moorditch (III. ii. 287), which was begun in 
May, 1595, was brushed aside by Prof. 
Pollard* with the remark that ‘“‘ we may be 
sure that in 1593 it smelt quite badly enough 
to be talked about,’’ but it is noteworthy that 
Shakespeare refers to ‘‘the melancholy of 
Moorditch,”’ in 1 ‘ Henry IV,’ I. ii. 71, which 
is usually dated c. 1597. What,I think, has 
an important bearing upon the date of the 
play is the following reference to ‘ More’ in 
‘The Death of Robert, Earl of Huntingdon,’ 
Perchance he would have _ show’d 
Vanity, 

That in your court is suffered hourly; 

And bade you punish ruffians with long hair, 

New fashions and such toys. 

Now the above lines can only refer to 
‘More,’ IV. i., where Lady Vanity is one of 
the characters in the interlude of ‘The Mar- 
riage of Wit and Wisdom,’ and to III. ii., 
where Faulkner is described as a ‘‘ ruffian ”’ 
and the length of his hair is provocative of 
much mirth. ‘Sir Thomas More’ must, 
therefore, have been composed before 
February-March, 1598, when, according to 
Henslowe’s Diary, payments are recorded to 
Munday and Chettle for ‘The Death.’ Fur- 
thermore, the reference seems to imply that 
‘More’ had recently been performed on the 
stage, since an allusion of this kind would 
have been unintelligible to the audience, if 
the play had only existed in manuscript or if 
the production of ‘More’ had _ ante-dated 
that of ‘The Death’ by several years. If, 
therefore, my interpretation of the passage 
quoted is correct, there are adequate reasons 
for the belief that ‘Sir Thomas More’ was 
acted towards the close of 1597, for it is 
almost inconceivable that Munday and 
Chettle would allude in this manner to 
‘More’ if they had collaborated in it four 
years previously, especially if, as Dr. Greg so 


Dame 


* ‘Shakespeare’s Hand,’ 27. 
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resolutely maintains, the play in question 
was never produced on the stage. 

Can we also hazard the inference that 
‘ More’ belonged to the Admiral’s, the com- 
pany for which ‘The Death’ was written? 
The presence of Munday, Chettle, Heywood 
and Dekker, as well as the fact that portions 
of the leaf of the same fifteenth century 
manuscript were used for binding both 
‘More’ and ‘ John a Kent,’ the latter most 
probably an Admiral’s play, suggests that the 
ultimate home of the ‘More’ MS, was the 
Admiral’s. I have already referred to C’s 
transcription of five of Heywood’s lines, and, 
let it be noted, it is on the sheet in C’s pen- 
manship that there is an undoubted prompt 
warning.* What, then, is the earliest date 
at which C and Heywood could have co-oper- 
ated in ‘More’? Heywood, as we saw, 
began his dramatic career in 1594, and con- 
tinued with the same company, the Admiral’s, 
for about five years. C has been identified 
by Dr. Greg as the writer of a ‘ plot’’ for 
the Strange-Chamberlain’s company in 1590, 
and of another for the Admiral’s, after 
October, 1597. If, as is possible, C revised 
the ‘ Larum,’+ a Chamberlain’s play, in 
1595, he could not in that year have tran- 
scribed Heywood’s work. Dr. Gregt has sug- 
gested that C may have seceded from the 
Chamberlain’s to join the newly constituted 
Pembroke’s in February, 1597, and _ then 
passed over to the Admiral’s, when the two 
companies were amalgamated in the following 


October. If so, he must for a long time have 
been associated with Wilson, who was a mem- 
ber of Leicester’s company in 1572, 1574 and 
1581,|| of the Queen’s in 1583, of Strange’s, 
and then of the Chamberlain’s, of Pem- 
broke’s (according to Meres he extemporised 
at the Swan), and finally of the Admiral’s, 
from October, 1597, to his death in 1600. 
Accordingly, C and Heywood could only have 


* See Mr. W. J. Lawrence’s illuminating 
remarks on the subject in ‘ Pre-Restoration 
Stage Studies,’ p. 387 ff. 

+ ‘© Tell me but this,” which was interlined 
by C in the revised version of the insurrection 
scene, also occurs in ‘A Larum for London’ 

C4v), which Fleay dates c. 1595 (‘Life of 
hakespeare,? 291-2; *Biog. Chron. Eng. 
Drama,’ ii. 55). My question on this expres- 
sion (ante cliv. 262) is therefore valueless. The 
speech of Sir Thomas More, in which these four | 
words are incorporated, should be compared | 
with the corresponding one by Egmont in the 
Larum.’ 

t ‘Shakespeare’s Hand,’ 55; Review of Eng. | 
Studies, vol. i (1925), p. 265. 

|| Chambers, ‘ Eliz. Stage,’ ii. 349. 


collaborated from the autumn of 1597 on- 
wards, and it is well within the bounds of 
possibility that the reference in ‘ The Death’ 
is to a performance of ‘ More ’ at theclose* of 
1597, and that the prompt sheet in C’s hand- 
writing formed part of the acting version, 
Wilson, then, has a prior claim to consid- 
eration than Shakespeare, in that he was at 
least one of the Admiral’s men at this period, 
and is known to have collaborated with threet+ 
out of four of the dramatists whose hand- 
writing and craftsmanship have been detected 


S. R. Gotprne 


THE PLAGUE AT MARSEILLE. 


ARSEILLE, throughout the ages par 
excellence the dirtiest city in Europe,— 
and where even to-day the very dogs and cats 
perpetually sneeze and wheeze, the horses 
cough and the cocks crow on a most distres- 
sing consumptive note, and that despite the 
blue sea and bluer sky of the Mediterranean, 
—it need surprise no one to hear has from 
time immemorable been the peculiar gate by 
which from time to time the dreadful 
scourges, bearing various specific names at 
different epochs but generally known as “ the 
Plague,” have found their entrance into 
Europe, yet few seem to be aware of the 
incomparable claim to unenviable singularity 
which might be put forth by ‘‘ the Queen of 
the Mediterranean.”’ 

From Roman times, at least, immensely 
high buildings seem to have characterised 
this place, always the first centre of the com- 
mercial activity of the Mediterranean world; 
and, when one adds that in general until near 
our own times, and in parts even now, the 
streets were and are so narrow that it would 
be by no means needful to have an arm of 
more than ordinary length to stretch it across 
them and cuff a body in an opposite window, 
Marseille’s claim as the chief city of epi- 
demics may the more easily be understood. 

Another factor which contributes to Mar- 
seille’s preéminence in this respect is the 
incredible custom of the inhabitants’ deposit- 
ing refuse of all kinds from their houses in 
the street after nightfall, where a stranger 


| has the edifying sight of an unusual harmony 


in Nature, as dogs, cats and rats lay aside 


* Possibly earlier in the year, if it can be 


| shown that C joined the Admirals before 


October. 
+ There is no record that Wilson ever col- 
laborated with Heyw 
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their racial animosity and mutual fear while 
they gather around the different heaps and 
in silent contentment, side by side, devour the 
garbage. Only the human wanderer suffers 
offence from the pungent odours as these 
mingle their various strains with the effluvia 
rising in the night air from decaying water 
in the neighbouring gutters, which line the 
street on either side. If this be the condition 
of things to-day, the antiquarian mind may 
find it interesting to speculate what it must 
have been in less sanitary ages. 

The first authentic records of the Plague in 
this city, to which it was destined so often to 
return, date from the year 586, when, 
Gregory of Tours tells us, it was supposed to 
have been brought by infected goods on board 
a ship from Spain. Two years later it 
re-appeared and extended along the coast and 
across the border into Italy ; Marseille it laid 
waste till, as the same authority informs us, 
the city appeared like one vast sepulchre. 
The ruler of the place, Bishop Theodore, 
withdrew within the solid walls of the Abbey 
of St. Victor, which presents more the aspect 
of a feudal castle than that of a monastery, 
and left the scourge to spend itself on the 
wretched inhabitants of the crowded city and 
foul-smelling port. Those among them who 
were able followed his example, and _ the 
spacious walls of the Abbey, just outside the 
harbour, soon presented the appearance of a 
miniature town of terror-stricken refugees, 
as we may imagine, of more or less high birth 
and exalted feudal or municipal pretensions. 

The year between these two dates was 
enlivened by what seems to have been the first 
appearance in the city of that other scourge 
of Europe in the Middle Ages, which, 
together with the Plague, has so happily 
given up this continent in recent times, to 
wit, Leprosy. Henceforth this disease took 
up its dwelling in Marseille. and occupied 
relatively about the same status there as con- 
sumption does to-day. Its first coming seems 
to have been from the direction of Provence. 

The next notable visitation of the Plague 
was in 1339, when it was known by the name 
of ‘‘the Black Death,’’ and appears to have 
been first observed in the town of Toussaint in 
Provence. So wholesale were its devastations 
that no attempt was made either to help the 
stricken or to bury the dead. Both lay in 


utter neglect in the houses, from which a 
fetid smel] penetrated into the narrow streets, 
where also corpses thrown from the windows 
lay strewn, and were devoured by the animals 
Here they blocked the 


and birds of prey. 


way of Commerce; the usual life of the city 
stopped altogether, and the whole place was 
given up entirely to the sway of Death. From 


. Marseille the scourge spread its ravages, not 


only over Provence, but down Italy as far as 
to her rival in filthiness, Naples; and, in the 
other direction, over the whole of France, and 
then reaching our own island, where also it 
took heavy toll of the towns. In Naples the 
terror inspired by the pestilence reached so 
high that the ruler, Ludwig of Bavaria, fled 
precipitately from the kingdom, abandoning 
all his rights in his fear; in consequence of 
which, the Neapolitans brought back their 
former queen, the notorious but more cour- 
ageous Giovanna, who was so hard up at the 
time that, not having the price to pay for 
her passage from Marseille to Naples,—and 
the Neapolitans characteristically having 
altogether forgotten to send her the necessary 
money,—she sold the town of Avignon to the 
Pope for 80,000 florins, a purchase which was 
to prove of moment in the history of the 
Papacy. This voyage of the Neapolitan 
queen provoked general anarchy and civil 
war in Provence, in which Marseille found 
herself ranged, not for the first time, against 
the rest of the country, in support of the 
Queen’s seneschal, Aimeric Rollandi — a 
rather far-reaching effect of the Plague and 
the dread it carried with it! Nor did it end 
there, for the difficulties of Queen Giovanna 
involved both Provence and her other posses- 
sions in continual conflicts, one of the conse- 
quences of which was a famine at Marseille, 
which doubtless prepared the way for a 
return of the Black Death in 1370. 

Times changed, and new political condi- 
tions were introduced in the southern world 
in which Marseille played her part, but the 
Plague did not entirely abandon a spot always 
so favourable for its propagation, and the 
next visitation was in 1452, in the golden age 
of ‘‘Good King René.’’ This worthy trou- 
badour monarch did all in his power to 
relieve the sufferings of its survivors in their 
once more devastated town, and so_ bears 
something of the aspect of a monarch 
to-day, like Louis IX of France, running 
before his own times. 


The important and, at the same time, 
exposed, situation of Marseille makes her his- 
tory an alternation of sieges and visitations 
of the Plague, the latter, naturally enough, 
often following hard on the steps of the 
former. As an example of this, after the 
celebrated siege of the city by the Constable 
Bourbon in 1524, the Pest again broke out 
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among the inhabitants, who had _ suffered 
dreadful privations while holding their town 
against the Imperialists. 

In 1622 Louis XIII came to Marseille and, 
struck by the extreme poverty of its soil, con- 
ceived the project of digging a canal which 
should bring the waste water from the Alps 
down to the plain where the city stands and 
fertilize it; but he reckoned without her 
ancient enemy, which again fell upon her 
with devastating force in 1630, and so ter- 
rified the inhabitants that they abandoned 
her altogether and fled into the adjoining 
parts of Provence, where all they effected was 
to spread the contagion far and wide. Among 
those too poor to leave, the Consuls of the 
town stayed at their post, and maintained 
order in the midst of confusion and despera- 
tion. It is a relief, amid the rogues’ gallery 
of History, to record their names, to wit, 
Valbelle and Gratien. The population, at 
this time 90,000 souls, seems to have been so 
reduced by the ravages of the disease that, in 
spite of the eventual return of the refugees, 
it had onlv reached 95,000 seventy years 
afterwards. 

The long reign of Louis XIV did not pass 
without Marseille enduring a recurrence of 
the scourge. The winter of 1709 was one of 
the severest which this continent has known. 
Even on the borders of the Mediterranean the 
ground was frozen so hard that the sowing of 
grain was altogether out of the question, and 
the olives and vines were completely ruined. 
A dreadful famine followed; and this, in 
turn, as was natural, was succeeded by a 
dreadful visitation of the old Plague, which, 
while it ravaged the whole of continental 
Europe, was particularly destructive in the 
port by which it had found entrance. Its 
onslaught was so wholesale that, in spite of 
continual immigration, and the large number 
of foreigners gathered within her from their 
ships, in 1720 the population of the city had 
only increased by five thousand since the 
beginning of the century. 

A. H. Cooper-Pricuarp. 
(To be concluded), 


URSERY RHYME: ‘JIM CROW.’—I 
used to think that the old rhyme, begin- 
ning: ‘‘ Twist about, turn about, jump, Jim 
Crow,’’ probably had its origin in the fol- 
lowing extract from the Diary of John Thom- 
linson of Blencogo, published by the Surtees 
Society : 
1718. May 26th. One Crow hanged himself 
in Sir Harry Lyddale’s wood ... he was sup- 


posed to be the man that beheaded King 
Charles. 

But having recently come across an account 
of the trial of one James Crow, who was 
hanged at York in 1727, I am inclined to 
think that this case, which must have 
attracted considerable notice at the time 
(especially when it was afterwards dis. 
covered that Crow was innocent), probably 
| gave rise to the popular rhyme. The account 
| of this affair gives one an insight into the 


barbarous administration of ‘‘ justice’’ at 

that date. 

P. B. G. B. 
HOUSE _IN 


| GEORGE BAXTER’S 
NORTHAMPTON SQUARE. — Baxter 
' lived in turn in three houses in Clerkenwell: 
| King’s Square, Charterhouse Square, and at 
| Nos. 11 and 12, Northampton Square. The 
| last is now marked by an oblong plaque, 
| unveiled on Sept. 22 by the Mayor of Fins. 
bury, with the inscription : 
George Baxter | Artist Craftsman | Bom 
1804, died 1867 | lived here from | 1844 to 
1860 | A central figure in | coloured- 
picture printing. 

The memoria] is due to the enthusiasm of 
Mr. E. Kilburn Scott, M-Inst.E.E., A.M. 
Inst.C.E., who requested the L.C.C. to erect a 
plaque, which they incomprehensibly declined 
to do. 


is connected with the house, for it shows a 
sweep coming out of No, 11, with the name 
‘* Baxter ’’ on the door. At the unveiling a 
long speech upon Baxter was delivered by 
Mr. Courtney Lewis, the well-known expert 
on Baxter prints, 

J. M. Butrocu. 


HANGING LONDON. — 1. 1a, Lupus 
Street, Pimlico. Site of works (1830- 
c. 1880), Equitable Gas Co., Thames 
Bank, afterwards Gaslight and Coke (Co. 
(c. 1880 - 1913), now a motor-coach sta- 
tion. The old gateway and clock partially 
remain, and the dry bed of a little creek on 
the W. side. 

2. Old Lambeth Chapel, corner of Lam- 
beth Road and Kennington Road. John 
Wesley founded the S.W. London Mission, 
1739, and opened the first chapel here; the 
second one, now being rebuilt, will be, at 4 
cost of £10,000, a cinema hall on week-days, 
and ‘‘ The Ideal’? Wesleyan cinema church 
on Sundays, and will be opened on 5 Oct. 
General Booth was a member, and a local 
preacher here. 


J. ARDAGH. 


Baxter’s print, ‘The Morning Call,’ 1853, © 
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’ In 1698 John Sprague, of Fordington, Dor- 
| 

Readers Queries. | set, mentioned in hie will his daughter Mary 
|Fecke and her son Robert. This name is 
JOUNTBATTEN .—In a map of Plymouth | strangely like that of James Fleck of Redcar, 

are marked Mount Batten Point and; Yorks, who married Margaret, the sister of 
Batten Bay; but these names do not appear Captain Cook, with whom her father resided 
in so complete a work of reference as Sharpe’s | after the death of his wife in 1768. 
“4 New Gazetteer of the British Isles,’ 1852. | Harvey Spragge could trace a relationship 
The surname Mountbatten was adopted under with Admiral Sir Edward Spragge, the spe- 
royal authorisation of 1 July, 1917, by the ‘cial antagonist of Van Tromp, and under 
Prince of Battenberg, on discarding the | him, for some years, sailed Dampier, the first 
Hessian princely style of Battenberg, when Englishman to visit Australia in 1699. 
ereated Marquis of Milford Haven. The new | hope that some reader of ‘N. & Q.’ may 
surname appears to be not unconnected— he able to throw light upon the problem of the 
Battenberg — Mountbatten—with the discarded connection between Captain Cook and Harvey 
German title, under which the family can §pragge. 
still be found, in the ‘ Almanach de Gotha’ | 
(cf. 1926 ed.). The Batten of Upcerne pedi- | 
gree in Burke’s ‘ The Landed Gentry of Great ‘‘ [ UG,” A MEASURE, (a) OF LENGTH, 
Britain,’ 14 ed., 1925, develops the combina- (b) OF SURFACE.—I am informed by 
tion also, in the person of the late Col. John the authorities of the National Library of 
Mount Batten, C.B., 1843—1916, who was son Wales that the ‘Oxford English Dictionary ’ 
of John Batten, F.S.A., 1815—1900; but it states that this denomination is ‘‘ of obscure 
was not perpetuated in the next generation of etymology.’’ I wonder if the old Welsh word 
the family, as would aprer from Burke. log, plural llogau, is a cognate, if not the 
An announcement in The Times for Sept. 8, | gin, of it. 
1928 (personal column) refers ‘‘ Mount-| There may be someone among your readers 


Tuos. H. Haynes. 


Batten, Upcerne,’’ however. who can tell us what, in modern equivalents, 
Does Mount Batten or Mountbatten occur, was the extent of the Welsh Ilog. 
as name or surname, other than as above? = The Garreglwyd MS. 605, in the National 


SICILE. | of Aberystwyth, is a Survey 
of a farm, called Gwenynog, in Anglesey, 
APTAIN JAMES COOK AND HARVEY Mar, by 


SPRAGGE.—In a recent letter to The : : 

: translator, into Welsh, of A’Kempis’ ‘ De 
Times, the Rector of Pulborough, the Rev. | Tnitatione Christi,’ which was published in 
Emest J. Frost, drew attention to six very 1694 fe gives ‘thin 
fine Australian plane-trees planted in the 64, 13, paladrx 4; viz. 242 
Rectory grounds by Captain Cook during one | acres 74 perches.”’ The last two of the Welsh 
the Spragge, ‘denominations are mentioned in books bearing 

», \aptain | on such matters within my reach, but I can 


Cook’s ‘‘uncle.’? The voyage during which 


1771, and his death occurred in 1779. 
Harvey Spragge married Sarah Marriott at 
some unknown date, and died in 1796. His T. Luscurp Jones 


widow survived him until 1820, and they had | 

no children. In his will Harvey Spragge REGIMENTS: ‘“‘ BLUE COATS” AND 
referred to his Marriott brothers- and sisters- | ‘*MOTLEY COATS,” 1573. — I am 
in-law. His widow left her money to the enclosing an excerpt from the Liverpool 
children of her husband’s brother, Samuel records (Town Books) now in course of pub- 
Spragge. Nothing is known of any connec- , lication, which under date of 4-5 Sept., 1573, 
tion between Captain Cook and any other | describes some disorder among troops on their 
Spragge nor with any Marriotts. The only way to Ireland. ; 

record I have on any alliance of a Marriott | My hope is that some of your readers may 
with any other Spragge family is one of the be able to say what regiments the ‘‘ motley 
John of Chipperfield, | coats’? and ‘‘ blue coats’ were. 

erts, to Mary, the daughter of Nicholas 14573, Sept 4-5]. Edward B : 

Sprague, who died in 1679, according to ff 
tablet in King’s Langley Church. and Roger Sydnam gentel(man), captayne or 
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lieveten{au]nt of [blank] soldears, blewe 
cootes, came to this towne after the sayd erle 
of Essex and his companye, l(orde) Riche etc., 
were departid and seyled for Knockfergus alias 
Cragfergus, as apered by certen passeportes 
gyvyn under theyr names, wrytyn datyd and 
gyvyn theare, etc. 


Memorandum quod iiiith daye of Septembre 
1573 a greviouse contencion and discorde sprong 
betwyxt thiese ii capitaynes Bartley and Sid- 
nam. And Sondaye mornyng next after, being 
vo Septembr(is) same year, Roger Sidnam, 
lievetenaunt of they blew cootes, abowt v of the 
clocke at his uprisyng, walkyng and comyng 
furth of Rauff Jamisson howse, his hoost, wyth 
iii or iiii of his soldears, and the sayd capi- 
tayne Bartley comyng with a mor company of 
his motley cootes, drewe theyr swerdes and 
set upon the sayd lievetenaunt, and forced hym 
and his men for savegard of theyr lives to take 
into the howse of Thomas Hichemoght, where, 
after the ragieuse prosocuting [sie] and enter- 
prise of the sayd Bartley therin, by the good 
provise and fortinate shifte of the wyffe of the 
same howse, the sayd Sydnam and his men, all 
but oone, were convehed into an high loft 
chambre by the ladder, and soe they drawied 
the ladder up in to them in the sayd lofte, and 
soe escaped death, as pleased God. But that 
oone soldear which was staied in the howsse 
was all to muche swynged and beatten, knylyng 
upon his knyes barehedid, callyng and criyng 
moost woafullie for mercie and pardon of lieffe. 
In thende the sayd captayne Baartley caused 
that soldeour blew cote, by name [blank], to 
be set in the stockes at the high crosse of this 
towne of Liverpole, and caused a cantell of a 
clyft bord nayled to his [blank] eare, and there 
was watched wyth di(midium) a dosyn tall 
bylmen of this towne. And how lievetenaunt 
Roger Sidnam, poore gent(ilman), was in cover 
all the whiles after, it is long to repete, and 
mor to reherse the riatuouse tumulte and dis- 
ordre of the said capitayne Bartley and motley 
cootes, and over tediose to write of the spoyles 
of bhoothe motleis and blew cootes, as well 
abrood in the countrie hereto adionyng as 
wythin this towne. 


Truthe is, there was suche surreccion styrred 
by the sayd cap(itayne) Bartley as the like was 
never herd in the towne and this countrie. For 
to be short, mayster maior and all the towne 
sodaynlie, as pleased God Almightie, were 
readie upon the heath of this towne, every man 
wyth theyr best weapons, soe as by good 
chaunce everie howseholder beyng at home 
Sondaye mornyng, egar as lions, made showe 
almost evyn lyke to the numbre of they saydes 
capitaynes and all theyr soldeors; soe as the 
capt(aynes) and all theyre men beyng areyd 
and [blank] theare upon the sayd(es) heath, 
the sayd(es) captayne Bartley and all his gen- 
tilmen moved mayster maior to take all in good 
parte, and to thyncke non other but all shuld 
[be] well and quiet, and soe provid. And after 
the sayd batell arey, mayster capten shewed all 
curtesie and aiiana to mayster maior, and 


came into the towne in frendship and amitie. 
And after all this done, the captaynes and 


theyr souldeors were moor gentle to deal with. 
all, whilis they abode wythin towne. 

lt was supposed, thorough certen talke, that 
in the tumuite and riote of the wythin saydes 
capitayns and theire souldeors, muche man 
slaughter had byn made if they blew cootes, 
allthowghe they were then in that tyme fewier 
in numbre, yet they were of stowt good 
stomakes, but they wantyd booth harnesge 
and weapons, as was evedentlie knowen that 
the moore parte of theyr harnesse weapons and 
all theyr other furniture was shippd at London 
and Bristowe, and capitayne Bartleye had all 
his furniture wyth hym and_ his companye. 
Presentlie off their landyng in Ireland it is 
not at this present knowen in this towne of 
Liverpole. 

F. Cuarztes Larkin, 


PHRASE: ‘“‘ BARKING AND 

FLEEING.” — In Jamieson’s Diction- 
ary a curious phrase, ‘‘ Barking and Flee 
ing,’’ is given. It is used of a person who 
spends his property in a prodigal way and is 
believed to be on the eve of bankruptcy. 
Jamieson says it was used in Fife, in the sen- 
tence, ‘‘ He’s hunting and hawking, but he'll 
soon be barking and fleeing.’’ He also 
quotes from ‘ Old Mortality,’ chap. viii. in 
the sentence, ‘‘ They [that is, the lands of 
Milnwood] are barking and fleeing, outfield 
and infield, haugh and holme.’’ I should 
like to know if any of your readers has come 
across this phrase, either in spoken or in 
written form, 

W. Grant. 
Cults, Aberdeen. 


ANNO CHURCH, RADNORSHIRE. 
—What is known of the history of the re 
markable screen in this church? On_ visiting 
the church recently I was told it had origin- 
ally come from Abbey-cum-hir, and that “ for 
years it lay in a stone-masons’ yard.’’ When 
was the present church of Llananno erected, 
and when was the screen placed there? 
Llananno igs a remote hamlet between 
Llandrindod Wells and Newtown. When 
I attended service in the church, a few weeks 
ago, the congregation consisted of a young 
farmer and his sister (who played the har- 
monium) and myself. On a previous Sun- 
day, in May, there was one man and a boy 
present. The church is situated on the 
banks of the Eithon, amid beautiful scenery, 
but I could ascertain little with regard to its 


history. 


ILLIAM PITT’S FUNERAL.—William 
Pitt the younger was accorded a_ public 
funeral in Westminster Abbey on Feb. 24, 
1806, the funeral of Nelson having taken place 
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about a month earlier. Pictorial panoramic 
programmes of such funerals were usually 
printed and sold. Does one of Pitt’s funeral 
exist ? 

EK. Fazan. 


(JNQUE PORTS FENCIBLE CAVALRY, 


1794-1800.—Letters of Service, 4 April, 
1794. Commanded by Colonel Robert Banks 
Jenkinson, who became Lord Hawkesbury 
(May, 1796) and Lord Liverpool (December, 
1808). Hawkesbury was present with them 
at Robert Burns’s funeral at Dumfries on 
25 July, 1796, and at Bath in 1799 and 1800. 
When the Regiment was being raised, Jen- 
kinson had shown one of his sergeant’s 
recruiting handbills to his friend Canning, 
who delivered himself of a skit of some fifty- 
eight lines, some portion of which seems to 
afford a clue as to the uniform of the unit: 
‘Tis the bold Colonel Jenkinson calls you to 
So all my brave fellows are sure of warm 
clothing. 
Their hair shall be decently plaistered with 
Tallow; 
On their helmets three feathers of Red, 
Black, and Yellow. 
Their jackets shall reach 
their back, 
And those jackets shall be of Red, Yellow, 


and Black; 
In short the whole dress shall agree with ye 


head— 
What a comely appearance, Black, Yellow, 


and Red. 

Other principal officers of the Regiment 
were Lieut.-Col. J. Hiley Addington, Captain 
Robert Dundas, and Captain Thomas Davis 
Lamb (of the well-known Rye family). 

It is desired to ascertain : 

(1) What was the uniform of the Cinque 
Ports Fencible Cavalry ? 

(2) Whether there exist any portraits or 
cartoons showing either Hawkesbury or any 
other member of the Regiment in its uniform ? 

(3) Any general information about the 
Regiment or its members beyond that dis- 
closed by the contemporary Army Lists ? 

E. A. ©. Fazan. 


JOHN THOMAS, SCULPTOR.—The Illus- 

trated London News, dated Aug. 30, 
1862, contained a biographical sketch and 
portrait of the late John Thomas, sculptor, 
who died in that year. He was born in 1813, 
at Chalford, Glos., and was one of several 
brothers: Richard, who apparently never 


half the way down 


left his native place; Robert, who afterwards 
resided in Oxford; and William, who emi- 
grated to America, where, as an architect, 


he reached a leading position, building a great 
many public edifices, including _ thirty 
churches, before his death in 1861. 

Chalford Church contains a tablet executed 
by John Thomas in memory of his brother 
Richard, and it would be of great interest to 
me, as a direct descendant of the latter, to 
know if any members of the other branches of 
the family still survive. 

I should be glad aiso to possess a copy of 
the issue of The Illustrated London News 
referred to above, and am venturing to ask 
you to find room for this letter, in the hope 
that it may attract the notice of someone who 
is in a position to furnish the desired inform- 
ation. 

Lewis L. Tuomas. 


‘“ DELLISAMA.’’—In Morden’s map of the 

County Palatine of Lancaster as sold by 
Abel Swale, Awnsham and John Churchill 
(about 1684), the estuary of the Ribble is 
‘described as: ‘‘ Aestuarium Bellisama or 
| Rible R.”’ What is the correct rendering of 
| Bellisama? For five miles on the south bank 
below Lea and Preston is ‘‘ The Moss,’’ look- 
ing like the greatest moss bed in Lancashire, 
and apparently unfit for habitation. 

S. J. A. Correrett. 
17, Dale End, Birmingham. 
ARIANNE AND CECILIA DAVIES 
AND BENJAMIN FRANKLIN.—Was 
Franklin the father of natural daughters 
born in England? J. G. Prod’Homme, in 
‘Mozart Raconté Par Ceux Qui L’Ont Vu’ 
(Paris, Librarie Stock, 1928), in a foot-note 
(p. 144), gives the following : 

Marianne Davies, fille naturelle de Franklin, 
dit on (1744-1792), était une virtuose de ’harmon- 
ica, Elle retourna en Angleterre en 1773. Sa Scour 
Cecilia, l’Inglesina (1750-1836), était chanteuse. 

There are biographies of the musical sisters 
in Grove’s ‘ Dictionary of Music,’ and the 
‘Dictionary of National Biography,’ but no 
mention is made that they were natural 
daughters of Benjamin Franklin. Accord- 
ing to the ‘ D. N. B.’ Marianne’s father was 
a flautist. The same authority also states : 

It is generally said that Franklin was a rela- 
tion of the Davies family; but this statement 
is not confirmed by the pedigree of the Franklin 
family. (Sparks, ‘ Life and Works of Frank- 
lin,’ i, 546. 

The majority of foreign writers on music, 
however, seem to be of the same opinion as 
M. Prod’Homme, that Marianne and Cecilia 
Davies were natural daughters of franklin. 

ANDREW DE TERNANT. 


36, Somerleyton Road, Brixton, S.W. 
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PAsHwood IN THE ISLE OF WIGHT. 
—I should be greatly obliged for any 
information about any family of this name 
settled in the Isle of Wight. 
W. M. Hatt. 
Haputale, Ceylon. 

[DENTIFICATION OF ARMS DESIRED. 

—Per saltire, gules and azure a wyvern, 
and on a chief or an estoile between two 
cross-crosslets. Motto: Probitas verus honos. 


R. 8S. T. 
OHN BEATNISSE.—Can any reader give 


me information respecting this man? 
I have a Guillim’s ‘ Display of Heraldry,’ 


1638, with the name written on several pages. | 


Frep. J. BRranp. 


R. AND MRS. HIBBERT.—I should be 
glad of any particulars of these two 
persons, who went for a voyage to Jamaica 
in the Augustus Caesar (Capt. Deffel), in 
1769. I have a diary kept by their fellow- 
passenger, Thomas Walter, a_ relative of 

Jane Austen. 

P. B. 


OWAGER MINNIE HINLIP’S COOK- 
oe BOOK.—Who are the publishers of 
this? 
Frank Stuart. 
LD SONG WANTED: “I’M NINETY- 
FIVE.”—What was the origin of this song? 


1 heard it sung in 1860-70. Some of the words 
were: 


I’m ninety-five. I’m ninety-five, 
And to keep single I’ll contrive, 
And Ill let all the fellows see 
That they shan’t make a fool of me. 
Higgledy-piggledy blankets and pins, 
When a man marries his sorrow begins, 
Where can the song be obtained? The tune is 
used as a Regimental march by some Infantry 
Regiments of the British Army. 
W. H. D. 


OURCE WANTED. — “In summer time to 
: Medley my love and I would go.” It 
is probably from a seventeenth century poem, 
referring to the Thames, near Oxford. 


G. S. 


UTHORS WANTED. — From whom do the 
following come: 
1. ‘The best of mankind is in books.” 
is more quotable than readable.” 
3. “* What should it profit a man though 
he gain the whole’ world 
books? ” 
4. “Old books are like old friends; new 
books like new acquaintances, yet untried.” 
5. “ How many worthless books there are! 
many worthless people to read _ those 
ooks! ” 


and lose ’——his 


A. H. 


| 


Replies. 


ROSES IN FLECKER’S ‘ THE OLD 
SHIPS ” 
(clv. 207). 


Flecker’s published letters to Mr. 

Savery he refers twice to ‘The Old 
Ships’ (pp. 65 and 106); neither refer. 
ence throws light on F. C. T.’s question: 
there is no mention in his other published 
letters of this poem. A mistake in the first 
quotation printed in ‘N. & Q.’ alters the 
sense of the third line: ‘‘ An image ”’ should 
be ‘‘ And image.’’ Thus image” is in 
apposition to ‘‘shadows.’? They, the 
shadows, are sharply edged in dawn light, the 
ship’s image being tumbled (flung) on the 
waters; and ‘‘ rose-swept’’ refers to the 
waters’ colour. Dawn may be as red as sun- 
set. Flecker in his Eastern poems, uses 
‘“yose ’’? as the flower, often; and also as the 
colour: e.g., in ‘ Hyali,’ — ‘‘ thy Prince’s 
house, painted old rose’’; ‘ Saadabad,’ — 
‘*Rose of cities dropping with the heavy 
summer’s burning dew ”’ (where the image is 
flower and hue mingled); ‘ Prologue’ (to the 
original, 1913, edition of ‘The Golden Jour- 
ney ’)— 

What shall we tell you? Tales, marvellous 


ales 
Of ships and stars and isles wkere good men 


St, 
Where nevermore the rose of sunset pales, 
And winds and shadows fall towards the 


West. 
(‘ Collected Poems,’ p. 144). 


In a schoolboy poem, contributed to The 
Decanian, he had written— 

Red rose the sun upon a troubled main: 

With blood-red stain F 

He streaked the sullen billows far and wide, 

And gorgeously he dyed 

The sapphire robe of heaven with scarlet hue. 


In the second quotation, Flecker obviously 
means the flower, using it, surely, as 4 
symbol of general reflorescence? His love for 
the beautiful rose-garden at Dean Close 
School is known— 

T would go back, for I would see again 


Mountains less vast, a less abundant plain, 
The Northern Cliffs, clean-swept with driven 


oam, 
And the rose-garden of my gracious home. 


From Grenoble days, when that was writ- 
ten, all through, to the end, Flecker longed 
for England, for home. 


Surely in 1913, in 
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Montana-sur-Sierre, the ship’s mast appeared 
to him as a rose-stem in winter; he longed 
for June, and the re-bursting from the mere, 
bare stem of the flower and the leaves. 
GERALDINE Hopcson. 


HE SILVER OAR: EXECUTION DOCK 
(clv. 117, 177, 213, 231).—Many seaport 
corporations possess a silver oar among their 
regalia. A list of sixteen is given in vol. xi. 
Transactions of the Lancs. and Chesh. Antiq. 
Soc., p. 16, with notes. Chester and Liver- 
pool are two other places not there mentioned. 
The Chester oar is figured and fully described 
in vol, xxxiii. of the same Society, p. 121, 
where that of Liverpool is also described. 
The writer of the earlier article refers to 
vols. xxx and xxxi of the Journal of the 
Royal Archeological Institute for much 
information on silver oars. 

In July, 1893, fifteen were exhibited at the 
Mansion House, with other corporate regalia, 
on the occasion of the visit of the Institute 
to the City. There were large, or full-dress, 
oars, carried before the mayor; pockets oars, 
which he carried himself; and oars carried 
by the water bailiffs, as symbols of authority. 

I believe the Admiralty Court has a silver 
oar, used on ceremonial occasions by the 
President. 

R. S. B. 


OLK LORE: WALKING UNDER A 
LADDER (clv. 172, 209). — In one 
respect a ladder was a thing of evil omen 
during many centuries, for criminals in Eng- 
land were turned off a ladder when they were 
executed. I suggest that this may have been 

the origin of the superstition. 

Horace BLeackLey. 


HE MOUNT COFFEE-HOUSE (elv. 171, 
208).—I think Proressor Moore SmitH 

is quite right in his suggestion that Lord 
Glenbervie’s note was written on 3 July, 
1816, and that Claire Clairmont was “that 
woman ’’ whom he calls ‘‘ Mrs. Shelley.’? As 
far as I can find, Byron did not leave Eng- 
land during 1815, only doing so in April, 
1816, after the formal separation from his 
wife was completed. W. M. Rossetti tells us 
that Shelley, Mary Godwin, and Claire Clair- 
mont left England early in May, 1816, and 
arrived at Secheron, near Geneva, on the 
17th, and that Byron with his travelling phy- 
sician Dr, Polidori arrived at the hotel on 
the 25th, and at once became acquainted with 
Shelley and his party. After a fortnight at 
the hotel the two parties separated, Byron 
and Polidori moving into the Villa Diodati, 


and Shelley and the two ladies into a small 
house hard-by on the Mount Blanc side of the 
lake. The name of the house was Maison 
Chapuis or Campagne Mont Alégre. It seems 
to me doubtful if Byron ever actually lived 
with Claire Clairmont, but there is little 
doubt that the liaison so hastily begun at 
Secheron was carried on at Campagne Mont 
Alégre. The fruit of that illicit union, a 
daughter, was born in January, 1817. The 
child was called Allegra, and Byron ‘‘ was 
greatly grieved at her loss, the body was 
inclosed in lead and sent by old Dunn to Eng- 
land consigned to John Murray—she was, 
that is her remains, interred in the Harrow 
churchyard with the usual burial service.’’ 
(‘ Letters of Edward John Trelawny,’ Oxford 
University Press, 1910). Full details will 
be found in vol. vi. of ‘ Letters and Journals 
of Byron,’ edited by Rowland E. Prothero 
(Murray, 1901). Byron wrote to Murray on 
May 26, 1822, describing his favourite spot 
in Harrow Churchyard ; but saying he wished 
the child to be buried in the church, because 
he wanted to erect a tablet to her memory 
worded thus: ‘‘ In memory of Allegra, daugh- 
ter of G. G. Lord Byron, who died at Bagna- 
cavallo, in Italy, April 20th, 1822, aged five 
years and three months—‘ I shall go to her, 
but she shall not return to me’ 24 Samuel, 
xii. 23.’’ The authorities of Harrow Church 
prohibited the erection of a tablet, and, to 
quote Mr. Prothero (Lord Ernle), ‘‘ Allegra 
was therefore buried at the entrance of 
Harrow Church, but no tablet or memorial 
was erected.”’ 
W. CourtHorr Forman. 


Ror - ACTORS PLAYING WOMEN’S 

PARTS (clv. 205). — As the query 
refers to ‘‘ female parts,’’ which presumably 
covers young girls as well as women, it may 
be pertinent to say that about thirty years 
ago there was a boy who played such parts 
at the Princess’s Theatre with Charles 
Warner, under the name of Garnet Vayne. I 
believe that these were his Christian names, 
Vavne being also his mother’s maiden name 
and nom de théatre. I have a photograph 
inscribed :—‘‘ Little Garnet Vayne and Miss 
Gwennie Vayne.’’—‘‘ Little Garnet Vayne as 
‘Katie’ in ‘How London Lives,’ Princess’s 
Theatre. Production Boxing Night, 1897. 


Revival Jan. 15th, 1900’’; which shows the 
boy wearing a frock and holding a doll. I 
saw him as Katie in the revival, when he 
must have been about ten years of age; also 
as the little girl (I forget her name) in 
‘ Drink,’ much about the same period, I think. 
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Probably he acted other female parts ; indeed, 
I am under the impression that I saw him | 
in another, which I cannot recall. 

No doubt this youngster’s selection for. 
girls’ parts was due in the first place to his 
possessing a mass of curly auburn hair, which 
fell over his shoulders in the Fauntleroy 
fashion. I remember hearing that he was_ 
suggested for the title-réle in a revival of 
‘Little Lord Fauntleroy,’ and was taken to 
interview Mrs. Hodgson Burnett, who 
approved of him, but that the proposed revival | 
fell through owing to the difficulty of obtain- | 
ing a theatre. (Is there any complete record 
of the revivals of that play in London and 
the provinces?) I believe that Garnet Vayne | 
did also act boys’ parts, and that he gave up 
female réles when he reached his ’teens and | 
his curls were cropped; although anyone who 
has seen plays acted at boys’ schools knows 
how well the normal, short-haired, athletic 
boy can make up as a girl. 

G. H. Waite. 
23, Weighton Road, Anerley. 


The clever performance of Mr. J.D.) 
Eltinge is described in ‘A Belle Who is a_ 
Beau,’ by Simon Gregory (Royal Magazine, 
February, 1903, 307-309). Lind”’ and | 
Bert Errol are celebrated lady impersonators 
on the variety stage. 


J. ARDAGH. | 


NATURAL DAUGHTER OF JAMES II | 
(clv. 206). — In the ‘Scots Peerage’ 
(1904), under ‘‘ The Kings of Scotland ”’ (an | 
article in which this present writer had a 
hand), it is stated that King James IT had, 
by Arabella Churchill, a daughter, 

Ignatia FitzJames, who became a Nun at 
Pontoise in 1690, and died there 7 Nov., 1704, 
aged thirty. 

The reference is to the Herald and Geneal- 
ogist, iii. 415. 

A. Francis STevart. 


MARTIN LISTER: PORTRAIT 

WANTED (elv. 171, 213).—Mr. W. J. 
Bishop, Assistant Librarian at the Royal 
College of Physicians, kindly informs me 
that he has never seen a portrait of Lister, 
although engravings of his father (Sir Mar- 
tin) and uncle (Sir Matthew) are not 
uncommon. An interesting paper about him 
by R. W. Guilding is in the volume of the 
Architectural and Archeological Society of 
Lincs. and Notts., 1900; many documents 
relating to him are in the Sloane MSS. 
(Scott, Catal. 312). 


J. ARDAGH. 


‘(HURCHILL AND THE BUFFS (clr, 
191). — The Churchills came from 


Churchill Manor, Churchill, Somerset, hav- 


ing bought this from the Jenyns (Jennings) 
family. Sarah Jennings was afterwards 
Duchess of Marlborough. There are in that 
church very old tombs of Churchills and 
Jenynses—one, a Crusader. In an adjoining 
field are Anemone fulgens, supposed to have 
been brought from Palestine by a_ crusading 
Churchill. Mr. B. E. Somers, J.P., late of 
Mendip Lodge, Langford, Somerset, now of 
Winscombe, Somerset, might be able to throw 
much light on the Churchill family. 
Mina Horr, 


The wording of this question is vague. 
Names are not mentioned. Presumably it 


refers to Colonel Charles Churchill, who was 


not the ‘‘raiser’’ of The Buffs. He was 
appointed Colonel of that Regiment on 31 
Dec., 1688. The Buffs was raised in 1665 and 
its first Colonel was Robert Sidney. 

What was the name of the 
referred to by the querist ? 

The querist should consult various ‘ Peer- 
ages’ and the ‘Dictionary of National 
Biography.’ 


niece ” 


J. H. Lestre, 
Lieut.-Colonel. 


Hon. Editor of the Journal of the Society 
of Army Historical Research. 


“QO THIS IS PARIS!” (clv. 206).—In 

the seventh chapter of the seventh 
volume of ‘ Tristram Shandy,’ Tristram is 
driven into Paris in a post-chaise, and the 
chapter begins thus: 

Crack, crack—crack, crack—crack, crack—so 
this is Paris! quoth J (continuing in the same 
mood)—and this is Paris!—humph?—Paris! 
cried I, repeating the name the third time— 

Sterne published the seventh and eighth 
volumes together in 1765. 

Epwarp BENSsLY. 


EATHER-COCKS AND THE FRENCH 
(clv. 154, 211).—The reference to the 

cock on Winchester Cathedral calls to mind 
the very interesting cock nreserved in the 
vestry of York Minster. According to Mr. 
Stephenson’s ‘Monumental Brasses in the 
City of York,’ in 1645, all loose brass in the 
Minster was sold, and in 1666 a turret upon 
the Lanterne was built, surmounted with a 
weather-cock. The turret was demolished in 
1803, but the vane was fortunately pre- 


served. The cock is cut out of a brass with 
a Latin inscription to 
armigeri . . 


“© Joannis Moore 
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veddidit 12™° Decemb: An? 1597.”” The 
inscription consists of eleven lines. The 
inscription tablet was originally accompanied 
by four shields of arms, now lost. 

Watrter KE. GawrTuorp. 

96, High Road, N.2. 

At 7 S. ix. 139, mention is made of the 
appearance of a weathercock on the Bayeux 
tapestry. ‘La Grand Encyclopédie’ states 
that there was one on Winchester Cathedral 
in the tenth century (non-ecclesiastical ones 
were not limited to cocks) but the ‘ Encycl. 
Brit.’ (11th ed.) says that a figure of a triton 
was employed by Andronicus of Cyrrhus, who 
flourished about 100 B.c. 
supplies an example of a veder-coc c. 1300. 

CHARLES G. STuaRtT-MENTETH. 

LIPPING THE CHURCH 


265).—This custom was again carried out 
at Painswick, near Stroud, on Sept. 24, 


yas i in the Daily Mirror of | 
piled ‘ Narratives of State Trials in the Nine- 


the 25th. 
Watter Gawtuore. 


TAINS UPON: MEERSCHAUM 


(cliii. 


** Madeline 


The ‘N. E. D.’ | 


EATH OF MADELINE SMITH (elv. 
117).—Is there a confusion of names 
here? In 1882-3 I assisted in the preparation 
of a work entitled ‘ Reports of Trials for 
Murder by Poisoning’ (1883), written by 
George Lathom Browne, barrister-at-law, and 
Charles G. Stewart, of the Chemical Labora- 
tory, St. Thomas’s Hospital Medical and 
Surgical College. In fact, then interested in 
the study of toxicology ( I having at the time 


| an idea of entering the medical profession), I 


contributed the greater part of a chapter in 
this book besides a good deal of the other 
matter. The work deals with the legal and 
scientific aspects of many famous trials, one 
of which is the case of Miss Madeline Smith. 
The name of the accused, who was acquitted, 


| is not once cited (so far as I can see—I have 


(clv. | 


191). — If they are not gone too far a_ 


piece of crape will clean the stains upon a 
meerschaum. If this is badly stained, 
Messrs. Constantine and Co., 219, Well 
Street, Birmingham, will clean it. 


They | 


have done a valuable pipe of my husband’s | 


most successfully, 
na Horr. 


ACK KETCH, THE EXECUTIONER 


(cliv. 352, 411; clv. 13).—In the records 
of the Carpenters’ Company of London is the 
following : 

13th October, 1659. 

Jchn Ketch the son of Thomas Ketch of 
Milsom in the County of Wilts—Carpenter 
hath put himselfe appntice to William Pilling 
of Bethleem for seaven years from this day 
dat. ye day and yeare above written. 

(Md ye said appntice was imediately assigned 
over to Persivall’ Sergeant of Goulden lane 
useing the art of his formr Mr etc.). 

There is nothing to connect the above with 
Jack Ketch the executioner—except the suit- 
ability of age, but at the second reference 
doubt was expressed as to whether Jack Ketch 
really existed in the flesh, and a suggestion 
Was quoted that ‘‘ all hangmen were called 
Jack from Richard Jacquett to whom the 
manor of Tyburn belonged.’? The appren- 
ticeship record shows that the name of J. 
rng at any rate was in existence at the 
ime, 


Watter H. 


referred to the book to refresh my memory) as 
Hamilton Smith.’ It is 
invariably given as ‘‘ Madeline Smith.’’ The 
two authors of the book (one had already com- 


teenth Century’) were men of meticulous 
accuracy. 
Epwy Gopwin Crayton. 


“ PRISTOLL”’ CHINA (ely. 83, 124). — 
This spelling of the name is common in 

the seventeenth century, as well as in the 

eighteenth. The town farthing has it thus. 


F. W. C. 


BURLEIGH (clv. 83).—This is the name of 

an estate in Kinross-shire belonging to 
Lord Balfour of Burleigh, and also the sur- 
name of a family in Carrickfergus, Co. 
Antrim. Arms: Vert, three boars’ heads, 
couped, arg., armed, or. Crest: A demi- 
boar, proper, armed, hoofed, and bristled, or, 
and gorged with a chain, of the last, support- 
ing a thistle, proper. 

JaMES SETON-ANDERSON. 
22, Alexandra Place, Oban, Argyllshire. 


core SONG WANTED (clv. 207).—The 
song, as I have heard it crooned by my 
nurse, teaches the necessity of a dot. It begins, 
Though a lass be ne’er sae fair, 
Gin she hae nae penny-siller .. . 
and points the moral that she won’t get married 
easily. The second verse goes further: 
Gin a lass be ne’er sae black 
And she hae the penny-siller, 
Set her up on Tintock-tap— 
The wind will blaw a man til her. 
The ‘Ordnance Gazetteer of Scotland’ says 
that Tinto (or Tintock), signifying the “ hill 
of fire,” figures in “‘ many old world rhymes.” 


A. Franois Srevarr. 
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OURCE WANTED (clv. 207).—The two Latin 
lines are by Martial, but they do not occur 
in the same epigram. The hexameter, 
Unde leves animae tanto caluere furore? 
is IV. xxxv. 5, in his fourteen-book collection. 
Most editors prefer the reading animi. The 
pentameter, 
Pugnavere pares, succubuere pares, 
is line 8 in xxix of the ‘ Epigrammaton Liber,’ 
or ‘ Liber Spectaculorum.’ ‘The juxtaposition 
of these two lines, taken from different poems, 
may be a mistake, but possibly they were com- 
bined by someone in a distich for a special pur- 
pose. ‘he epigram of twelve lines to which the 
belongs is on a long-drawn combat 
etween two gladiators, so equally matched that 
“victor uterque fuit.’”” ‘This evidently sug- 
gested the Latin epigram of the same length by 
William Alabaster (1567-1640), said to have been 
written on an argumentative duel between the 
two Rainolds brothers, Protestant and Papist, 
in which each converted his opponent. See il 
S. viii. 131. Dr. Alabaster’s lines are quoted by 
Daniel Featley in his life of John Rainolds, 


included in Fuller’s ‘ Abel Redevivus’; by 
Jeremy Taylor, ‘ Dissuasive from  Popery,’ 
Part II. book i. section 7; and by Andrew 


Amos, ‘ Martial and the Moderns,’ p. 8. Mar- 
tial’s line, ‘‘ Pugnavere pares,” etc., is adapted 
by Alabaster in the form 
Concurrere pares, et cecidere pares. 
Epwarp BeEnsty. 
WANTED (clv. 83).—2. The four 


lines, 
Pompilio est nasus cubitos tres 
unum 

Latus, ete., 
are by Muretus ere Antoine Muret, 1526- 
1585). They are the beginning of a twelve-line 
epigram with the title ‘“ De Pompilii Naso,” 
and may be seen on p. 712 in vol. i. of Ruhn- 
ken’s edition of his ‘Opera Omnia’ (Leyden, 
1789), and in Frotscher’s edition, vol. ii., p. 287, 
* Juvenilia,’ Ixxxii. See also ‘ Delitiae Poet- 
arum Gallorum’ (1609), Part ii. p. 771, and p. 
62 of the 1757 edition of Muretus’s ‘ Juvenilia.’ 
The epigram is included as an example of 
“ Narratio ex Hyperbole ” (and no wonder), in 
the little book * De Arte Epigrammatica,’ by 
“Carolus a S. Antonio Patavino,Anconitanus ” 
(1650), and again in Nicholas Mercier’s ‘ De 
Conscribendo Epigrammate’ (1653), p. 56. At 
all the above references, Muretus’s exaggera- 
tive account of the size of Pompilius’s nose is 
succeeded by an eight-line epigram of his, giv- 
ing an equally hyperbolical account of the 
diminutive proportions of Paullus’s nose. 
Sterne, whose reading, by the way, was cer- 
tainly not as extensive as some of his critics 
have supposed, can hardly have seen these 
epigrams when he wrote the third and fourth 
volumes of ‘Tristram Shandy,’ or he would 
assuredly not have refrained fcom a reference 
to them. 

In the lines as printed at p. 
“uterque (1. 2) should be utrinque, 
“tinctus ” (1. 4), tinctis. 


longus, et 


and 


Epwarp Bensty. 


83 ante, 


The Library. 


Trial of King Charles the First. Edited 
J. G. Muddiman. (William Hodge and a 
10s. 6d. net). 


ie is a member of the series of Notable 

British Trials—the earliest, if we mistake 
not, in date of occurrence, certainly the most 
tragic and the most important. This book, 
besides the main obvious lines of interest, 
raises many minor points, several of which 
have been canvassed, and recently, in our 
columns, and it comes to us from a well-known 
hand. Mr. J. G. Muddiman’s researches in 
seventeenth century journalism have made 
him a principal authority in his own field, 
and those who have followed his work _ will 
have little need of Lord Birkenhead’s Fore. 
wood to persuade them to follow his presenta. 
tion of this great scene with respect. 

The first thing to note is that Mr. Muddiman 
gives us the trial according to a record—re 
ferred to as “ Bradshaw’s Journal ’’—which 
has never before been printed . This is the 
narrative prepared by eight of the regicides 
on the third day after the execution of the 
King, to be presented to Parliament, and is 
named from Bradshaw, because it was at his 
lodgings that the meeting for drawing it up 
was held. With this are compared the two 
other records of the proceedings, namely, the 
licensed official prints “ by C.W.” sent forth 
at the time, and Nalson’s incomplete tran- 
scription of the Journal, which have been 
used to be quoted in accounts of the trial. 
All three, however, suppress facts—e.g. Lady 
Fairfax’s interruption—more or less  com- 
pletely, and give description of the public 
attitude towards the Court which is not to be 
depended on. Into ‘ Bradshaw’s Journal,’ 
then, has been inserted corrective and addi- 
tional material from the periodicals licensed 
and unlicensed of the times. Under this brief 
statement is comprised a great amount of 
original, pioneer work, for, till Mr. Muddiman 
took in hand to investigate them, these 
periodicals, though obviously among the most 
clearly authoritative sources at command, had 
lain neglected, the sources drawn upon being 
largely memoir writers and tradition. Together 
with ‘ Bradshaw’s Journal,’ Mr. Muddiman has 
made the journalists of the time the basis of 
his book, and has used other work mainly in 
corroboration or as supplement. It follows 
that what he has to tell us about the notes 
taken at the trial and about the news-books 
is of scarcely less importance than the recon- 
structed trial itself, particularly where he is 
concerned with Dillingham and, on the other 
side of the business, with Henry Walker. He 
has discovered Henry Walker in the signature 
to the newsbook Perfect Occurrences, ‘ Luke 
Harruney,” an anagram, as he says one of the 
best on record, made by splitting the 
Walker. Walker was the hero of the “To 
your tents, O Israel” incident, whence his 
need of a pseudonym; it served not long to 
conceal him, however. By his newsbook he 


| 


‘ranks among the most important writers and 
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main sources for the years before the trial, 
as his notes taken in the course of the trial, 
constitute him there also a chief authority. 
Mr. Muddiman sets out the evidence, stronger 
in his opinion against Walker than against 
anyone else and backed by tradition, which 
points to Walker’s having been the executioner. 
Although included in the series of British 
Trials this book is important fundamentally 
as a study of journalists and of methods of 
reporting and disseminating news and opinions 
at the period, to which must be added some 
new light on the personages and some new 
details in regard to facts. The general effect 
is to make the acknowledged iniquity of the 
sham Court, and the empty blatancy of its 
insistent, but unsupported claim to represent 
Parliament and the will of the people, more 
outrageous; and_to enhance the dignity and 
courage of the King, yet at the same time to 
reveal in him a certain homeliness, and—at 
the trial—_somewhat more impetuosity than 
the familiar accounts have let us see. ‘The 
story is carried down heyond the January 
day to the fate of the regicides and the estab- 


lishment of Charles, in the <9 of his | 


people, as the Royal Martyr. 


e Appendixes 
should be noted 


We observed a few misprints (e.g. “ ladies | 


and womern who attended the King,’’ where 


surely the Queen is intended) and there is. 


some want of finish in the whole style and several matters which have remained obscure 
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his brother Maurice, and the couplets antici- 
patory of the ‘Deserted Village’ in the 
whimsical conclusion about poetry. The 
rhyming or partly rhyming letters to the 
“ Party at Dr. Baker’s ” and to Mrs. Bunbury 
are pieces in a good vein; and the letters to 
Daniel Hodson give us the very man we know 
from his works, only in dressing-gown and 
slippers. His character, especially where his 
family is concerned, reveals delightfully its 
inward gentleness and generosity; and, on the 
other hand, some of the most vigorous passages 
have for their sad inspiration his own bitter 
roughness towards himself. One renews, goin 
over these letters, the sense that no success an 
no enjoyment (and we learn a little more here 
of social success on Goldsmith’s part, and of a 
power he had to cheer and amuse in 
their bad hours) ever really lightened a native 
core of gloom. 
The great bulk of the original letters are in 
the collection of Miss Constance Meade, 
descendant of Thomas Percy, and from this 


| collection come eight or nine notes not before 


published. Another, hitherto unpublished, 
comes from the Royal College of Surgeons—a 
letter of introduction to Dr. William Hunter 


for young William Hodson, the nephew for 
whose welfare and future career Goldsmith 
| was affectionately concerned. 

Dr. Balderston’s Introduction clears up 


arrangement of the book which is only of im- | 
portance because it sometimes obstructs clear | 


view of the relation 


orders of material. Mr. M 


the moment at which its action was 
susceptible of defence, and though Lord 
Birkenhead may be right in thinking this 
hook likely to give occasion to further debate, 
we think it will arise only on subordinate 
matters. 


The Collected Letters of Oliver Goldsmith. 
Edited by Katharine C. Balderston. (Cam- 
bridge University Press, 7s. 6d. net). 


OLDSMITH’S letters as printed here num-_ 


ber fifty-three. There must be added to 
them two addressed to Boswell which are 
noted as “not yet available for publication.” 
A large proportion of these letters, however, 
can be so styled only by courtesy, being such 
short notes about the business or entertain- 
ment of the pone day as we all of us write 
and receive by the dozen in a week, and are 
glad to tear up, even if they are by an admired 
or well-beloved hand. Goldsmith wrote them, we 
think, not very differently from anyone else, and 
less correctly than some do, yet they mostly 
bear some little touch of his especial charm; 
and also, and perhaps more frequently, the 
hint of melancholy. 

On the other hand, the best of the all too 
few long and full letters, are to be put among 
the finest that have ever been written: the 
famous one to Robert Bryanton about Edin- 
burgh for example; or the letter to Henry 
Goldsmith with his opinions about educating 
and starting a boy in life, his proposals to he'» 


between the different 
readers know, is heavily biassed against the ™ Yee : 
Parliament ; however, he has here to deal with Goldsmith’s brothers; and shows how in all 


least | 


and forged letters—as 


in Goldsmith’s biography, and her footnotes 
rectify a number of small errors, and point 
out a few new pieces of information to be 
gathered, upon closer study, from these re- 
mains. She draws out all that is known of 


probability it was the war with the French 
which brought to nothing Goldsmith’s plan of 
going to the East Indies. The Appendixes are 


valuable. We have here, printed for the first 
time exactly as it stands, Mrs. Hodson’s 
memoir of Oliver Goldsmith’s early life; and 


it was a good idea to include also the doubtful 
Dr. Balderston says, 
‘“to safeguard future students of the letters 
from imposition.” 
The Middie English Stanzaic Versions of the 
Life of St. Anne. Edited by Roscoe KE. 
Parker. (Humphrey Milford for the Early 
English Text Society. 10s. net). 

R. PARKER here edits three Versions of 

‘the Life of S. Anne.’ The longest is a 
MS. in the University of Minnesota, in a 
Northern dialect, somewhat mixed with Mid- 
and. A second, shorter version, remains in 
MS. at Trinity College, Cambridge, and the 
Chetham Library, the latter being the more 
Northern text. The third, still briefer, exists 
in mainly Midland dialect in the leian, 
and in one of the Harleian MSS. All five are 
copies, not originals, and probably belong to 
the fifteenth century, though the Minnesota 
MS. may belong to the end of the fourteenth. 
These facts are scattered rather puzzlingly 
about Mr. Parker’s otherwise adequate Intro- 
duction. | 

He prints from three MSS., Minnesota; 
Trinity, Cambridge, and the Bodleian. Apart 
from their value in affording, as he says, 
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“ significant contributions to our knowledge of | 
Middle English life and literature,” their | 
publication will help students to judge intelli- 
ently the views of iss K. 
lock and Miss E. L. Swenson, as to the pre- 
cise debt of the Coventry Play to the ‘ Life 
of S. Anne.” The general debt Mr. Parker | 


estimates in discussing (p. xxxiv) the broad | 


question of source: 

“study, however, reveals no relation between 
these poems and the York, Chester or Towne- 
ley cycles of plays; but it does reveal what is 
apparently an important influence of one of 
these poems on the Ludus Coventriae ”’; 

He maintains that it is the Minnesota 
MS., whose date, dialect, content, phrasing and 
rhyme words most forcibly suggest the con- 
nexion. Their disagreements are various and 


complicated; but he summarises them lucidly 
thus, along with his own view :— 

“Whether we agree with Miss Block that 
the Virgin group of plays in the Ludus. 


Coventride is a composite of two older cycles, | 


or with Miss Swenson that it consists of an 
interpolation of new plays into an old group 
which has been modified for the purpose, there 
can be little doubt that the groups, with the 
exception of the Visit to Elizabeth is a separ- 
ate entity.” 

He supposes the Poem to have been com- 
posed for representation by a Guild of Saint 
Anne, on the Festival of the Saint. 

Of course, it is obvious that both poems and 
plays had a common source, in the Church’s 
teaching of the Faith, directly by sermons, 
instructions and devotions, indirectly by 
ecclesiastical sculpture. But the arrangement 
and details of ‘the Life of S. Anne’ in the 
Minnesota MS., and of the Coventry Play, 
which he sets out tabularly, agree more 
closely in the choice of events, Mr. Parker 
argues, than a common source could account 


or. 
Besides students of such critical questions, 
there are others who will value these poems 
for their own sake; not least gy for 
sundry revealing touches of human feeling. 
The scene of Joachim’s departure with his 
sheep driven before him, over fell and fen, to 
“an uncouth place,” because of his shame at 
the priest’s refusal of a childless man’s offer- 
ing, occurs in_ the Minnesota and the Cam- 
bridge MSS. But the Minnesota alone records 
Anna’s pathetic appeal to God for a_ child, 
wrung from her, in the characteristic nature- 
loving English way, by the sight of the spar- 
row’s nestlings above her in a laurel-tree. 
‘Then, the divergence from the traditional 
story, when the angel shows to St. Joseph, for | 
the Child’s birth-place, a cave 
_that sometime was 
For lions six or seven, 
is original and quaint; though, later in the 
m, the shepherds find Him in the stable, 
scl the ox and ass who “both kneeled 
d 


own. 
Though the Bodleian MS. is the shortest, it 


contains two points worth noting: the unusual 


account of our Lord’s perfection from the 


Octoser 6, 


aad 


moment of conception, not found elsewhe: 
presumably due to the author or copyist, 
the mention of St. Mary and her mothere gg 
maintaining “this Guild,” confirming tig 
hypothesis that the poem was written fop 
Guild use. 

Besides the Introduction, Mr. Parker hag 
furnished notes, but not glossary. 


Dacia. By Vasile Parvan. (Cambridge J; 
versity Press. 7s. 6d. net). o 


HIS short, but brilliant, piece of work 
embodies the substance of a course of lee 
tures given by Professor Parvan, at Cambridge, 
in the —— of 1921. It was dictated, as q 
first draft, when the author was already suffer. 
ing from his last illness, and it has been trang 
lated by Mr. I. L. Evans and Mr. M. P. Charles 
worth, and published by the Cambridge Pregg 
as a tribute to his memory. He did not live fo 
revise the text; but it bears throughout the 
stamp of his fine scholarship, and shows, ag 
well as i* he had had time to elaborate it, that 
clear, accurate and imaginative grasp of com 
plex and new material which. has already made 
so fruitful the comparatively recent researches 
into the buried past of Dacia. The book 
traces, summarily but substantially, the euk 
tural history and progress of the Carpatho 
Danubians from our first knowledge of them, 
in relation principally with North-Eastern 
Italy (Carpatho-Danubians and _ Villanovans), 
through the phases of early civilization dom 
inated successively by the Scythians, the Greeks 
and the Celts, to the period in which, with the 
encounter between Dacians and Romans, they 
come out into the full light of familiar history, 
The story, besides what it adds to our know 
ledge in the ia of archeological detail, 
enlarges considerably the ideas till recently 
current about the frequency and volume of 
commercial enterprise and the range of its 
penetration into remoter countries. Behind 
this summary outline, as students know, stands 
Professor Parvan’s most comprehensive work, 
‘ Getica,’ which appeared in the year of hi 
death, and gives the material and evidence for 
conclusions which he has set out briefly in the 
present volume. ‘The illustrations here are 
taken from ‘Getica.’ A bibliographical note 
gives the titles of other books and articles by 
Parvan on the subject of the Danubian civiliz 
ations and topics connected with them. This 
book should prove very useful. We have par 
ticularly admired the chapter on the Dacians 
and the Celts. 


Notices TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We cannot undertake to answer queries 
privately. 

Approvep ‘Queries’ are inserted free of 
charge. Contributors are requested always t0 
give their names and addresses, for the inform- 
ation of the Editor, and not necessarily for 
publication. 


Printed and Published by The Bucks Free Press, Ltd., at their Offices, 20, High Street, 
High Wycombe, in the County of Bucks. 
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